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FEATURES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
WHOLESALE TRADE IN FINLAND 


by 
OSKARI KAUPPI, 
Director of Maakauppiaitten Oy 


Gin: commerce was freed by the trading law of 1879 from the restrictions 
\_/ which had bound it till then according to the principles of the mercantile 
period and was made a free trade, progress in this sphere has in many respects 
been along new paths. It is true that the prohibition against the peddling 
trade had already been removed some twenty years earlier, but it was only 
the new trading law that gave progress a strong impetus. Above all it must 
be recorded that within a short time numerous retailers established themselves ])6, "ing aw of 


1879 inaugurated 
in the countryside and that the differentiation between wholesale and retail }Oy ten es 
trade began. Whereas formerly importers had provided for the distribution — 
of commodities to the consumers by means of their own shops, this function 
was transferred more and more to an actual professional body in retail trade, 
so that the retail trade of importing firms gradually fell off in importance and 
at present such trade only exists in exceptional cases. 

Likewise the fresh development soon led to the differentiation between 
import and export trade. The boom in the timber trade since the 1870’s caused 
export trade to be taken over more and more by the owners of industrial 
concerns themselves or by selling organisations founded by them. This 
development has continued strongly especially during the last decade, when py jo: iradeiscar- 
in the case of all important branches of export their own organisations or [len teatrepar 


derating exteni by 
special businesses were established for certain spheres, so that export business jUty’s own sel 
is how done on an extremely small scale by actual wholesale trade. And in 
cage, for instance, timber exports are not made through some organisation, 
it is chiefly agents and not actual export traders who carry them on. Conse- 
quently it is quite right to exclude export trade from actual wholesale trade 
and to restrict a description of the latter to import trade and the wholesale and 


retail trade connected with it. 
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The development of wholesale trade during the past few decades has many 
points of interest. It has been pointed out already in regard to specialisation 
that the distribution of commodities to consumers, which had formerly been 
connected with import trade, was transferred to retail business. Formerly, 
for obvious reasons, a very considerable part of wholesale trade was also car- 
ried on by foreign traders or by business men who had settled in Finland. 
During the last few decades, however, the body of home traders has obtained 
a complete hegemony in this sphere. This was made possible partly by the 
institutions for commercial instruction having during several decades prepared 
a competent force for commercial tasks. And legislation regarding limited 
liability companies rendered it possible to accumulate the necessary capital 
for carrying on wholesale trade. 

It was, however, of special significance for Finnish wholesale trade that 

Private wholesale early in the present century, besides the private wholesale businesses, two new 
ae eae appeared: the central co-operative organisations and the so-called 
century: the cent- associations of rural dealers. Both these forms of organisation have secured a 


ral co-operative or- A f i" : 2 . . 
ganisationsandthe yery important place in Finnish wholesale trade in a comparatively short time. 


associations of rur- 
na ae Rr Owing both to their object and organisation their direct and indirect import- 
pidly. ance is also fairly great for retail trade. As these concerns have grown into 
large and powerful businesses both as regards capital and clientéle, competi- 
tion in the sphere of wholesale trade, especially of late years, has become very 
keen. This also contributed to some extent to the fact that ten years ago the 
private wholesale businesses found it necessary to form an association for 
protecting their interests, an association that embraces both the majority and 
the most important part of the private wholesale concerns from an economic 
point of view. Thus Finnish wholesale trade is really divided into three large 
groups which are all able, both in regard to capital and professional ability, 
to maintain and, in case of need, to develop the wholesale trade of the 


country and to exert a strong influence also on the future development of 
retail trade. 


Private wholesale 


It would be most interesting and instructive to present comparative figures 
of the development of these three groups and their share in Finnish wholesale 
trade, but with regard to the private wholesale concerns exact figures are not 
available. However, there are complete data for the central co-operative 
organisations and associations of rural dealers, but a direct comparison between 
them would be misleading, for two of the central co-operative organisations 
(Hankkija and Labor) are special concerns, the sales of which to a great extent 
refer to such goods as are outside actual wholesale trade. The annual sales 
for the last four years were as follows (in million marks): 
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Central Co- Associations 
Year operative of rural 
organisations dealers 


1926 1751 741 
1927 1 926 865 
1928 2 295 1 075 
1929 2 274 1 037 


In regard to the annual sales of the private wholesale concerns the Statistic- 
al Department of the Bank of Finland has collated certain data, according Thett#!wholesale 


trade for 1928 is 
to which the total sales of 68 private wholesale concerns in 1928 amounted ctimsted at 9 bill- 


to 2.1 billion marks. According to information supplied by the Finnish Whole- »!f refers to pri- 


vate concerns, clo- 


salers’ Association, the central organisation of the private wholesale firms, *¢ 0» 30% to the 
central cooperative 

concerning all concerns affiliated to that Association and the allied Finnish mean a = 
0 LO ) 

Iron and Machinery Firms’ Union, the total sales for that year amounted to ***iations of rur- 


4,945 million marks. Of this sum the general or colonial produce wholesale — 
houses represented 2,694 millions, hardware houses 916 millions, drapers 
and haberdashers 663 millions and special houses 672 millions. — On the 
basis of these figures the total turnover of wholesale trade in Finland in 1928 
is estimated at 8.5; billion marks, but if it is considered that, in addition to 
the wholesale concerns referred to, there is a large number of various wholesale 
businesses or firms closely connected with them, the grand total is probably 
about 9 billion marks. 
The size of the different groups in wholesale trade may also be illustrated 
by means of figures concerning their own funds. The data are obtained partly ee et of he 


sale con- 


from the Statistical Department of the Bank of Finland and partly from the a 


or 1928 is estim- 


Finnish Wholesalers’ Association. It has been calculated that the dene ated approxim- 
P ately at 1 billion 


wholesalers’ own funds (share capital and other reserves) amounted in 1928 marks. The share 
of private whole- 

to 556 million marks, while the similar funds of the central co-operative organ- —_ a oe 
/o, of the cent- 


isations amounted to 191 millions and those of the associations of rural deal- t=! co-operative or- 


ganisations about 


ets to 102 millions. These figures do not, however, represent quite correct 25% and of the 


associations of rur- 


values, even though they correspond to the balance sheets, for in most cases *! — 
real estate and other property are entered at a low valuation, in some cases 
even in old gold marks. For this reason the amount of wholesalers’ own 
funds is actually considerably greater than the sum mentioned; it probably 
represents at least a billion marks. It would be interesting also to illustrate 7° nett profits 


in proportion to 
wholesalers’ receipts and profits, but as the available figures are deficient, “Ves 9f late years 


2 were below 1 % 


this task must be set aside. It can only be stated that the nett profits expressed £1 Private whole. 


salers, about 1 '/2 


in proportion to sales were comparatively low in the case of private whole- °” %F associations 


of rural dealers 


P : y ft and slightly more 
salers of colonial produce especially of late, on an average below 1% (in the $0@ Sishtly more 


case of drapers, haberdashers and ironmongers slightly more), olin’ in the “tn ou 


isations. 
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case of the associations of rural dealers they amounted to about 1.5 % and in 
the case of the central co-operative organisations a little more. 

If we examine the inner organisation and business of these different groups 
briefly, we find some noteworthy distinguishing features. First, as regards 
the private wholesale houses, the number of which was estimated a couple 
of years ago to be about 300, but has since been considerably reduced owing 
to a large number of concerns having ceased to exist, they are mostly limited 
companies with a very restricted number of shareholders, partly companies in 
the hands of one family, but a considerable proportion consists of public com- 
panies and private undertakings. Their circle of customers is of very different 
pec man size dependent on their branch of business. Formerly private wholesalers 


panies with a very did considerable business with co-operative concerns in the country districts, 
restricted number 
of shareholders. 


but during the last few years the latter have to a growing extent confined their 
Their customers 
are now almost purchases to their own central organisations and private wholesalers have 
exclusively _ priv- 
ate retailers. had to find their customers among the private retailers. As the private whole- 
salers were thus exposed to severe competition on the one hand from the co- 
operative societies and on the other from the associations of rural dealers, 
and as conflicts also arose caused by proposed agreements in regard to the sale 
of products of the home industries, the private wholesalers found it advisable 
in 1920 to found the common organisation already referred to, the Finnish 
Wholesalers’ Association, the aim of which is to forma link between the whole- 
salers of Finland. This association has ever since represented private wholesale 
trade both abroad and at home, ad within it a number of subsidiary divisions 
were formed subsequently. 
The rapid development of the central co-operative organisations is based 
The development on the progress achieved by our co-operative movement generally during 
of the central co- . cos _s 
operative organis- the last few decades. The largest of them is the Finnish Co-operative 


ations advanc 

sie side with wholesale Society, Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta 1.1. (S.O.K.), 

the rapid progress : x ; 

of the co-operative established in 1904. In 1917 the other central co-operative business, 

movement in Fin 2 . 

land during the similar in its form of organisation, Osuustukkukauppa r.l. (O.T.K.), was 

last few decades. . , ‘ ; reer 
founded, this having become the central organisation of the socialist 
co-operative societies and having also developed rapidly. For these two 
concerns the total sales in 1928 amounted to about 1,800 million marks. 
The two other central organisations are really special concerns that are 
occupied in selling agricultural requirements, cattlefood and seed as well as 
fertilisers, principally through agricultural cooperative societies. The 
central co-operative organisations also carry on very considerable industrial 
activity. 


The associations of rural dealers, the first of which was founded in 1907, 
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were established chiefly as a counterweight to the competition from co-operat- oo iations 
ive quarters. They have already been founded, in view of geographical con- of rural Pro 
siderations, to the number of 5 in various parts of the country, so that their Sa 
sphere of activity, with the help of a large number of branches, covers the whole mot | exclusively 
country. Their growth has gone hand in hand with the general development holders — ‘some 
and improvement among Finnish retailers; the shareholders consist of several — pea 
thousands of retailers throughout the country, chiefly in rural districts, but 
also a considerable number in the towns. Sales are made almost exclusively 
to their own shareholders, and besides actual colonial produce they embrace 
ironmongery, cloth and haberdashery and in general the products of Finnish 
mills. In order to maintain co-operation between the concerns and to safeguard 
their interests externally a society was formed recently of the central wholesale 
concerns entitled »Kauppiaitten Keskusliikkeiden yhdistys» for idealistic and 
a co-operative society »Kauppiaitten Keskuskunta» for commercial and 
industrial activity. 

While discussing wholesale trade those agents cannot wholly be ignored 
through whom wholesale trade principally purchases its goods from abroad. 
This body of men, which consisted almost entirely of foreigners a couple 
of decades ago and was quite unorganised, has also developed to a great 
extent since the country became independent, not only professionally, but 
also in that this important mediating activity has passed almost entirely into 
the hands of Finnish citizens. A special agents’ association maintains relations 
with the organisations for wholesale trade. 

In conclusion a few words should be said in this connection about retail 
trade, regarding which there is, however, very little reliable information avail- In the sphere of re- 

tail business priv- 

able. It will have appeared from the foregoing that retail business is carried ate firms | predo- 
on by two large groups, private firms and co-operative societies. The size of number and tum- 
the former group cannot be stated even approximately, but a directory of 
rural dealers published a few years ago contains about 10,000 names and in 
general the number of retailers in the towns is calculated at about the same 
figure. According to official statistics, which can also not be regarded as 
absolutely reliable in regard to the collection of material, this number was 
approximately 22,000 in 1927. Among retailers Suomen Vahittdiskauppias- 
liitto has worked since 1912 to further their idealistic interests, but by no 
means all retailers belong to it. The number of co-operative dealers was 800 
in 1927 according to official statistics, the number of their shops was 3,392 
and their annual turnover 2,824 million marks. On this basis it may be asserted 
that the total annual sales of the private retailers are many times larger than 


those of the co-operative concerns, although it should be mentioned that the 
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number of businesses is not a correct basis of comparison in this respect, as 
the co-operative concerns are generally larger than a great proportion of the 
private firms. 

The above description should make it abundantly clear that Finnish whole- 
sale trade has developed rapidly and on a sound basis and that, in regard to 
the whole economic life of the country, it should be considered consistent 
with the special conditions of Finland. The grouping and concentration 
described in the foregoing have resulted in Finnish wholesale trade being 
carried on to a great extent by competitive and financially sound concerns 
that are capable both at home and abroad of managing it and controlling its 
activities. The firms that represent Finnish wholesale trade, have received well 
merited recognition and confidence even abroad, a very important condition 
for present-day wholesale trade. 


SEA ROUTES TO AND FROM FINLAND 
HENRIK a a PH. D. 
Managing Director of the Finland Steamship Co. 


| most important routes to and from Finland are across the sea. Trade 
over the long land frontier in the east is at present of little importance and 
passenger traffic across that frontier is of small extent. The sparse population in 
the northern parts of Finland can also not form a basis for traffic across the 
All important northwestern land frontier to Sweden and even less across the frontier to 


routes to Finland 


are across the sea Norway. It is the Balticand its gulfs that carry merchandise, travellers and mails 
and sea communic- 


ations are therefore tg and from this country which, under present conditions, is practically in the 
of the utmost im- 


portance for Fin- position of an island. Goods in foreign trade are transported to an extent of 
with other count- over 90% in ships, foreign or Finnish, nearly 100% of all travellers arrive 
in Finland or leave it by sea, and the greater part of the foreign mails is borne 
by lines of steamers. Communications by sea are therefore of supreme impott- 
ance for Finland’s connections with other countries. 
Navigation to Finland has to contend with special circumstances. Fot 
several months, the winter raises its barriers of ice around the coasts of 
Finland. The ports furthest east on the innermost waters of the Gulf of 
Finland are then no longer open to traffic, and in the north, along the coasts 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, navigation, when winter sets in, has to withdraw 
further south week by week before the ice. In a favourable winter it is 
possible — with the help of the powerful state icebreakers — to maintain 
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traffic in the east up to Kotka and in the north up to Mantyluoto and Raumo; 
during severe winters with heavy ice, extending far out into the Baltic, all ang lap 
exports and imports have to be concentrated for a longer or shorter time at ag oho 
Abo (Turku) and Hangé. Experience in carrying on winter navigation and Fa gee pool 
rapidly developed technical equipment have, however, year by year increased erful liners — 
the possibilities of keeping the ports open; a complete blockade is inconceivable — 
at the present day and the powerful, icestrengthened liners — assisted by the i» —— 
strong thoroughly up-to-date Finnish icebreakers — make their voyages 
punctually and safely even under the severest conditions. Winter traffic to 
Finland is unique, both as to its form and extent, it sets its mark on the types 
of vessels and on the work of the shipping companies, but the power of the 
winter can no longer prevent the exchange of goods which can continue 
quietly and securely throughout the year. 
Although vessels can thus enter and leave Finnish ports all the year round, 
the winter and natural conditions affect traffic in such a way that it is marked 
by a distinct seasonal character. The chief reason for this is that the export- 
traffic that is most important in extent refers to sawn timber which is only 
ready for shipment in the spring and especially during summer and autumn. 
The same is the case with round timber, pulpwood etc. It should also be 
noted that direct imports to the northern and eastern ports, asal ready indicated, 
falls off to some extent in the winter and grows in the summer and particularly 
in the autumn. To all this must be added the fact that passenger traffic to 
Finland is also greatly dependent on the seasons. Finland offers great attrac- 
tions as a country for tourists, but it is in the summer that nature here is most 
beautiful and full of colour, and it is chiefly during that season that Finland is 
visited by guests from other countries. Even the local population chooses the 
summer for travelling. June, July and August are the months during which 


most people take their holidays and undertake their journeys. 


Vassels sailing with cargo Passenger traffic to Finland in 1929 
Gross tons per month Total number per month 
1928 unbroken line 1929 dashes 


Although navig- 
35 000 ation goes on qui- 
etly and securely 
30 000 all the year round, 
both goods and 
25 000 passenger traffic 
are concentrated 
20 000 chiefly in the sum- 


mer months. 
15 000 
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The two accompanying curves indicate clearly, how dependent navigation 
is on the seasons. The first curve represents the total tonnage for vessels 
carrying cargo. The unbroken line refers to 1928, the line of dashes to 1929. 
We see that a rise occurs in May, that the curve ascends and reaches its highest 
point in August and then descends slowly until December. The steep ascent 
from April to July is especially characteristic. The curve for passenger traffic, 
referring to 1929, provides a similar picture; it shows clearly that passenger 
traffic is concentrated in the months of June, July and August. 

The importance of sea communications for Finnish trade and for maintain- 
As Finland’s in- ning a connection with western Europe has been mentioned. The modern 


dustry has devel- 


oped and gone intendency in shipping is a strong development of steamship lines. The con- 
for producing 


goods of higher stantly increasing exchange of goods demands rapidity, regularity and punctual- 


value on an in- 


creasing scale, reg- ity, and such conditions can be satisfied principally by lines of steamers. As 
ular steamship 


— industry goes over to the production of higher qualities, mass shipments 
portance. lose in importance, while frequent opportunities for smaller deliveries, regul- 
arly distributed throughout the year are unavoidably necessary. 

Sawn timber represents cargo that is typical of tramp shipping, though 
even in this instance lines of steamers already play some part. For chemical 
and mechanical woodpulp such lines are of even greater importance, and for 
goods of great value, such as paper, plywood and butter, they are an indis- 
pensable condition. 

Finally it should be observed that the significance gained by international 
communications, not only with regard to trade, but also in other respects, 
has given rise to demands for frequent and secure means of passenger com- 
munications. 

Finland’s first regular steamship lines carried mails and passengers to 
Stockholm and trade with Lubeck formed a basis in early days for regular 
traffic. But the day of large liner traffic dawned early in the 1890’s, when 
the Finland Steamship Company (F. A. A.) proved with its steamers »Urania» 
and »Astrea» that weekly communication all the year round could be maintain- 


Finland had long ed with Hull. It may be mentioned in this place that it was the butter exports 
ad regular lines 


to Stockholm and that gave rise to this scheme which was at the time considered a bold one. 
Lubeck, but the 


day of large liner From that time the network of Finnish lines has developed constantly, 
traffic only began d 


in the 1890's; since not least since 1918, when the foreign trade of Finland was turned in a new 

then the network 

of lines has con- qj i i idi 2 

nue ee. direction in a great measure. As an example of the rapidity of the develop 
ment it may be stated that, when the F.A.A. again took up traffic to London 
after 1918, two boats a month were sufficient, whereas now a boat sails punc- 
tually and regularly every week, in addition to which additional steamers 


are necessary. Similar instances could be cited from other places. 
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At the present time Finland is connected by means of regular lines with 
all ports of importance in Europe. The following table should bear witness 
to the development of the network of lines: 


I. Lines served by quick passenger steamers carrying cargo (mail steamers): 


a) Daily service: Finland has_reg- 
Abo (Turku)—Stockholm by liners with. 
Helsingfors (Helsinki)—Reval (in summer) European ports of 

b) Thrice or twice weekly: cman 
Helsingfors (Helsinki)—Stockholm (in summer) 

» —Stettin (in summer) 

c) Once a week: 

Helsingfors (Helsinki)—Lubeck 
» —Copenhagen 
» —Hull 
» —Stettin (in winter) 


II. Lines served by regular cargo steamers: 


a) Once or several times weekly: 
South Finland—Lubeck 
» —Hamburg 
» —Bremen 
»  —Rotterdam 
» —Antwerp 
» —London 
b) Every other week: 
Helsingfors (Helsinki)—Danzig, Gdynia 
South Finland—Rouen, Le Havre 
» — Liverpool, Manchester 
c) Once or more monthly: 
South Finland—lItaly, Marseilles, Spain 
» —Glasgow, Leith, Grangemouth 
d) Once a fortnight or oftener: 
West Finland—Lubeck 
» —Hamburg 
» —Bremen 
» —Rotterdam 
» —Antwerp 
» —Hull 
» —London 
» —Copenhagen 


This table only includes lines that are served regularly and that can unques- 
tionably be described as lines. They are served partly by Finnish steamship 
companies, chiefly the F.A.A., and partly by foreign companies. 
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Whereas the transoceanic connections of Finland were carried on formerly 
practically exclusively by means of transhipment in one of the largest ports, 
whence there was direct communication with Finland, such as Copenhagen, 
rice have ave. Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp or London, direct transoceanic 
been tay lines have been established of late. In this connection we may mention, above 
all, the Finland—South America line, sailing under the Finnish flag, which 
maintains regular traffic between the ports of Finland and Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Buenos Aires, and the traffic to the United States kept up by Americ- 

an and Swedish steamship companies. 
From what has been said it may, perhaps, be evident that Finland, the 
vine tat by wear MOSt Northern country except Iceland which participates in world trade, is 


and brings Fin- nevertheless not isolated, but rather is connected by regular and frequent 
land quickly and 


safely into closer lines with all important trading places. The fetters of ice are no longer able 

contact with the ‘ : : ; c ; 

rest of the world. tg bind Finland’s navigation. Year by year liner traffic appears to develop 
and improve, not only with regard to the tonnage exported and imported, 
but also with regard to special tonnage which quickly and safely brings Finland 
into ever closer contact with the rest of the world. 
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A GLANCE AT THE SECOND QUARTER. 


"[* economic position during the second quarter of this year shows the 
same character of dullness, in general, as the preceding quarters. 
Progress can be recorded in so far that the effects of last year’s tightness of 
money have now more clearly been removed to the circumference of economic 
life, while some of its central phenomena allow one to expect the situation to 
gtow brighter. Among these a decided easing of the money market may be 
mentioned with an accompanying lowering of rates of interest, a complete 
balancing of imports and exports, promising prospects for the harvest and 
to some extent better conditions for part of the industrial production for 
competing with foreign manufacture. — On the other hand, however, we 
still have to record continued reduction in the manufacture and sale of 
commodities on the whole, difficulty in making payments, especially in 
retail trade, and a fairly slow accumulation of capital in banks and savings 
funds, above all in the country districts. The fact that the considerable fall 
in prices that has hit most of the products of the woodworking industries, 
seriously influences these industries that are important for the whole of our 
economic life, must also not be overlooked. 


THE GENERAL POSITION. In the sphere of home politics a change 
of Government has to be recorded, a coalition government embracing all 
the non-socialist parties having been formed by Senator P. E. Svinhufvud, 
the former Head of the State and the leading figure in Finland’s constitutional 
struggle during the ten years before the war against Russian aggression which 
aimed at the Russification of the country and the abolition of its autonomy. 
Under this Government the Diet has been dissolved and a general election . — 
has been ordered on October 1st and 2nd. This election is due to the effort, is seen at present 


to remove the Com- 


bearing the character of a powerful popular movement, to remove the Com- munists from the 
political life of the 

munists from the political life of the country. It should be pointed out, how- —ountry. 

ever, that the Communists in Finland, watched as they were by the authori- 

ties, could not represent any direct danger to the State. The anti-Communist, 

patriotic movement that has arisen is to be explained partly by personal feel- 

ings and religious motives — the anti-ecclesiastic propaganda of the Commun- 

ists has aroused a storm of indignation, particularly in Ostrobothnia — and 

partly in the experiences of 1918 and the proximity to Russia, where Commun- 

ists who fled from Finland earlier occupy many posts in public organisations. 

The Diet that is now dissolved passed various bills for opposing Commun- 
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ism, which are to be laid before the new Diet for final decision, and in this 
bo movement Ie Connection it may be stated that another bill with the same object, could immed- 
the distinct char- iately have been accepted unanimously by the Right and Centre parties and the 
me teat cnkety = Social-Democratic party, but that the Government did not consider the bill 
quite sufficient. The front opposed to Communism in Finland can thus be 
regarded as a very firm one, and the present tendency, which has, unfor- 
tunately, as a popular movement led to some cases of excess, is in its motives 
and its clearly expressed character, conservative in the best sense of the word, 


an expression of a conscious will in this respect. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The state of the money market has improved 
noticeably during the last few months. Of the foreign bond loans of alto- 
Deposits in Joint Stock banks gether about 1,200 million marks referred 

(Columns indicate monthly figures) ? 
to in our review of the last quarter, ap- 













































































__..... ---4--Jeo0 Ptoximately one-third was only received 
| L during the quarter just ended. As the 
| tht 4 banks’ grants of credit decreased at the 

Jil}. .4e00 same time and there was no fresh enter- 

| |g  Ptise worth mentioning, the funds at the 

disposal of the banks have grown appreci- 

' I }---|“° ably. The situation at the end of the half 

INI. . [soo + Year was consequently emphatically different 

from what it had been three months before. 

p= HIT P| The joint stock banks increased their deposits 

pee «A Ill ..j100 during the second quarter — mainly by 

a \ | _}uill. means of short-term deposits — from 7,790 

= ae Go a 1928 19291980 to 8,282 million marks, while credits drop- 
form of bank de- surplus of credits over deposits in illi : 

es co, cad wes es tenon wes 

has been possible 9905 to 





to curtail credits 
appreciably. r 


-{200 1,073 million marks or by 732 millions, a 
|io reduction that is quite unique in out 
mm, lending business. Simultaneously _ redis- 
mks counted bills decreased from 376 to only 21 
million marks, while the foreign position was improved by 320 millions, so 
that at the end of June the banks had a net foréign balance of 46 millions. 
— In regard to the Bank of Finland it has to be recorded for the quarter — 
beyond the considerable reduction of credits to the banks— that a decrease 
occurred in direct credits from 881 to 818 million marks and an increase in net 
foreign balances of 49 millions to 1,062 million marks. 
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The actual accumulation of capital in financial institutions was still very 


weak. Deposits in the savings banks and savings funds of co-operative socie- 


ties fell off during the quarter by 8 million 
matks, while deposit and savings accounts 
in the joint stock banks increased by 178 
millions. The fact that the total deposits 
in financial institutions, nevertheless, in- 
creased during the quarter by close on 500 
million marks, was due for the most part 
to considerable sums having been paid in 
by the correspondents of the joint stock 
banks. 

An immediate consequence of the more 
plentiful deposits was a lowering of rates 
of interest by 1/.%. Since April 29th the 
Bank of Finland’s rate is 61/,°%, while the 


Credits of the Bank of Finland 
(Columns indicate monthly figures) 
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Deposits in savings banks and funds 
(Columns indicate monthly figures) 
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joint stock banks pay 61/,% since July 1st on six months deposits and on 
capital and savings accounts and 41/,% on current account and deposits 


payable on demand. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Financially foreign trade has developed this year 
very favourably, for the first half of the year closes witha surplus of imports 
of less than 50 million marks, whereas the corresponding deficit at the end 
of June 1928 and 1929 amounted to 1,750 and 1,135 millions. In judging the 
result for this year it should be borne in mind that our foreign trade is de- 
pendent on the seasons to a great extent, so that imports predominate in the 
first half-year and exports in the second. The latter half of the year has nor- 


mally given a surplus of exports of about 
500 million marks annually. 

The fact that foreign trade has this year 
produced such a good result is due to the 
value of imports having been greatly 
reduced, while it has been possible so far 
to maintain exports unchanged. A condens- 
ed picture of the volume of trade is given 
by the Unitas index, which measures the 


. *. . . ol 
actual extent of the turnover in trade more exactly than the official index 


Balance of trade 
(12 month figures) 
Upward columns denote surplus of exports, 
downward columns surplus of imports 














1926 1927 1928 1929 


of the Board of Customs. According to this, trade during the second 
quarter, expressed in percentage of imports or exports for the corresponding 


period in 1926, was as follows: 
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It has proved pos- 
sible to lower rates 
of interest. 


The development 
of the balance of 
trade this year has 
been exceptionally 
favourable : the 
first half year — 
which always gave 
a negative result in 
Finland’s balance 
of trade — this 
year provided a 
minus quantity of 
about 50 million 
marks against 
1,135 millions in 
1929, 1,750in 1928 
and 640 millions 
m an average for 
1923/27. 
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Or? 
1928 1929 1930 
The volume of im- Imports 134 142 106 
ports has been re- 
duced very percep- soaps — - 133 


tibly, but the vol- 
Mantinnes Innes These figures indicate, how greatly and rapidly the proportion between the 
volume of imports and exports was displaced. However, the movement of prices 
contributed very much to the good balance of trade. For imported goods a 
continued drop in prices was recorded during the second quarter. For some 
Imports of productive goods goods the drop was considerable, e.g., 


(12 month figures) ° ° 
calculated on the average c.i.f. prices, for 


























ea i bran 20 %, for rye 16 %, for coffee and 

petrol 11%, for sugar 9%, for wheaten 

soee--- Iiy.--4 00 flour, spinning materials and hides about 
TIAMAT. Jam 8 %> for coal 7 % ete. For the majority 

a ae tea Hl | | of imported goods, however, the reduction 
Srhaqunetaeetn, i | | l| Hi wl 7] _ was less and in some cases there was no 
pence ag WU WM Wi —_Jmks decrease to note. It can be estimated that 
rg eta sa Imports of goods for consumption at the end of the quarter the level of import 
pe Fg a ee prices was on an average about 7% below 


ee oe “00 the level of three months earlier. This 


Ith... 200 difference represents about 100 million 
| marks on imports of the size they were 
during the second quarter. — In the case 
..-|10 of exports no such definite tendency of 
min. prices is expressed. For some goods, 
25 wets eyo MES ch as butter, there is, indeed, a consi- 
derable drop (9 %) during the quarter, but for our most important articles 
of export, wood refining products, the trade statistics cannot give a correct 
idea of the actual position of prices, for exports are made toa great extenton the 
basis of old contracts, so that the heavy drop in price of the last few months, 
especially for products of the paper trade, could not yet be reflected. 
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THE HARVEST. The poor harvests of 1928 and 1929, combined with 
sinespanatyo soghiing falling prices abroad for agricultural produce of late, hit the large 
a agricultural population of Finland hard. Fortunately, however, the prospects 

for this year’s harvest are at present fairly bright. The rainfall has, it is true, 
been unsatisfactory in many places, but on the other hand the temperature in 
general has been remarkably favourable. The Board of Agriculture has re- 
cently worked out a review of the crops in various parts of the country, the 
prospects being stated according to comparative figures — 8 signifying very 
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good, 7 good, 6 above medium, 5 medium, 4 below medium, 3 bad prospects 
and 2 an approximate and 1 a complete failure of crops. According to this 
review the situation was as follows: 


Crop prospects 
June July July 
1930 1930 1929 


$3 J 543 
6.0 6.2 5.8 


5-5 JZ 50? 


June 
1930 
5+3 
5-4 
5-6 


July 
1930 
f.2 
J.6 
j.0 


July 
1929 
4.9 
5-4 
4-7 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 


Oats 
Potatoes 
Hay 


For all the more important kinds of plants the prospects are therefore ap- 
preciably better this year than last. For hay which generally represents about 
1/, of the total value of the harvest, the prospects are now reported to be 
medium, while for oats and rye, each of which represents 15;—20 % of the 
whole harvest, they are described as above medium. The potato crop which 
is also of great importance, as it is equivalent, as a rule, to about 10 % of the 
total harvest, likewise seems to promise very well. 

The harvest is an uncommonly important, though also a very uncertain 
factor in the economic life of Finland, and latterly there have been harvests 
that differed from each other in value by 1 to 2 billion marks. There is an 
inclination, therefore, to rely a good deal on the good crop prospects this year. 


INDUSTRY. For the industry supplying the home market the Unita 
index registers considerably lower figures for the second quarter, too, tha 


for the corresponding period in 1929. 


Index of industry supplying the home market; monthly averages for 1926100 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
10 I0I 113 130 109 
95 It 116 123 114 
June 97 93 122 113 96 
First quarter 98 100 119 108 91 
Second quarter 99 102 I17 122 106 





April 
May 


The value of production during the second quarter this year was about 12 % 
less than last year. The reduction was considerable, yet rather less than during 
the first quarter. The falling off was largest in the metal trade (22 %), the 
building materials industry (20%) and in the leather and boot and shoe in- 
dustries (15%). It was comparatively small in the foodstuffs industry (10% 
and the textile trade (11%). 

The drop in the index figures is due to an appreciable extent to a fall in 
prices, but in a great measure also to enforced reduction of work. This was 
caused less by the competition of foreign imports than by reduced purchasing 
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The prospects are 
described by the 
Board of Agricul- 
ture in July 


as 


above medium. 


The value of pro- 
duction in indust- 
ry supplying the 
home market 
dropped this year 
compared to pro- 
duction in 1929 
during the first 
quarter 15°%/ and 
during the second 
quarter 12%%o. 


Reduced produc- 
tion was felt dur- 
ing the second 
quarter in the me- 
tal, cement and 
milling industries. 
It was also consid- 
erable in the ho- 
siery and linen 
industries, while 
the cotton and 
partly also the 
woollen industries 
were again able to 
increase produc- 
tion. 
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Sales in the saw- 
milling industry | 
were smaller at | 
end of the half year 
than last year, but 
in view of reduced 
production the re- 
sult is nevertheless 
satisfactory. 


Total deliveries 
during the first half 
of this year com- 
pared with last 
year were 22 %o lar- 
ger for mechanic- 
al pulp, and 1% 
larger for chemic- 

al pulp. 
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power, especially in the rural districts. Owing to the smaller demand compet- 
ition for markets has become marked even between local concerns. The fall- 
ing tendency of prices and the growing disinclination of wholesalers to hold 
large stocks have led to a general effort to reduce production of goods for 
stock. 

The sales of the sawmills have proceeded on the whole favourably. It is 
true that the total sales by the end of the half year had not exceeded 610,000 
standards compared with 800,000 at the 
same time last year, but as it is intended 
this year to restrict production to z2o—25 % 

LAH Hh i less than last year’s quantity, the result 

of sales to date must be considered satis- 

m factory. Russian competition still causes 

Nh ll | | | tit vin, UNcertainty on the market. It now seems 

1928 1929 mks likely that the Russians will not deliver 

val large parcels as jo was reason to suppose earlier. As in addition 

the supply from Sweden and Finland is this year expected to be appreci- 

ably less than last year, it is not unlikely that the relation of supply and 

demand on the timber market will now become more favourable than 

last year. In regard to prices our shippers have so far exhibited considerable 
firmness. 

Production in the paper industries has progressed favourably this year as 
will be seen in the following table. 


Exports of timber 
(12 month figures) 





a 











Production of paper industries; million kg dry weight 


Year § Mechanical pulp Chemical pulp Newsprint paper Other paper 
I II i II I II I II 

quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1928 28.9 31.1 140.3 142.6 49.0 45-9 25.9 24.8 
1929 31.8 39.5 140.5 148.2 48.2 48.1 25.7 26.0 
1930 44.4 $1.3 164.4 162.9 52.4 53-4 26.0 26.4 


The increase in production this year was considerable, particularly in the case 
of mechanical pulp, less for chemical pulp and paper. 

Exports progressed satisfactorily as regards quantities, but prices have 
in some cases shown a decided tendency to fall. The total value of exports 
during the first half of this year, nevertheless, amounted to 941 million marks 
compared with 893 and 868 million marks during the corresponding time in 
1929 and 1928. 
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The demand has in general been weak of late. For mechanical pulp the 
stock of orders in hand decreased during the quarter by 43,000 tons, but it 
was still 66,000 tons larger at the end of the half year than a year ago. For 
paper the orders in hand were reduced relatively even more or by 34,000 tons 
and at the end of June this year they were Exports of paper products 
29,000 tons below the level at the same ——— 





date last year. For the chemical pulp pe Ftc 


industry the position is better and during pol ee, 
the quarter thes ock of orders was increas- ee, far teen 


ed by 40,000 tons or to about 20,000 tons a 


more than at the end of June, 1929. At the end of the second quarter the 
orders on hand represented over 100% of the annual production of 
mechanical pulp, about 70% of chemical pulp, about 45°% of newsprint 
paper and about 40% of other paper. 


BUILDING. Building enterprise has proved, especially in the last few 
years, to be such an important factor in our economic life that it must continue 
to attract attention. The figures given below tend to give an idea of the posi- 
tion during the second quarter. 


Index illustrating building; quarterly average for 1926/27 = 100 


Year Plans Consumption Buildings Consumption 
approved in of mortar in completed in of cement 
Helsingfors  Helsingfors §_ Helsingfors in whole 

country 

1926 100 97 57 95 

1927 158 90 158 119 

1928 193 112 192 1§3 

1929 59 48 106 123 

1930 35 19 60 104 


The situation during the second quarter was, on the whole, the same as during 
the first months of the year. Actual building operations are only a fraction 
of what they were in previous years and initiative in building is visible only 
on a small scale. — Building costs were at the same level in June as 
in March, i.e. for dwelling houses of normal type in Helsingfors they 
Were estimated at about 310 marks per mi’, 


THE LABOUR MARKET. Industry has already felt a falling off in 
demand for a long time and has therefore gradually been obliged to restrict 
production. At present the shortage of work seems to have grown greatly 
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Building activity 
is still very re- 
stricted. 
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in other spheres of activity, too, and in the actual countryside. Thus there 
was, according to statistics drawn up in the Ministry for Social Affairs, a 
shortage in the middle of the second quarter 
of industrial building and similar work in 
‘anemia ane 59% of the communes in the country anda 
shortage of agricultural, forest and floating 
work in 68% of all the communes. A year 
earlier the corresponding ratios were only 36 
and 33%, and such a high degree of shortage 
of work as now could never be recorded 
at this date during the five years for which 
Shortage of em- CIEE TE eee statistics illustrating this point have been 
yon Rtg aie ak enhin aniibeaite kept. — A labour shortage, on the 
per_100_ vacancies other hand, was noticed only in a few 

communes. 
In regard particularly to the industrial 
labour market an inquiry instituted by the 
a ToT) Ministry for Social Affairs shows that the 
seasonal increase that is usual in the spring, was absent this year and that 
the degree of employment in industry in the middle of the second 
quarter is still at the same level as three months earlier, when the 
restriction of labour caused by the depression in trade was felt most. 
The number of workmen increased, indeed, during the quarter by 0.1 %, 
but at the same time the number of working hours fell off by 1. %. 
The exporting industries show a slight increase in the degree of employment, 
both if measured by the number of workmen and by the number of 
The degree of em- WOtking hours. On the contrary the situation in industry supplying. the 


ployment hasdrop- 


ped during the home market has again grown worse. The total number of working hours 
quarter in industry 


supplying the” decreased during the quarter by a further 3 % on an average, but in the leather 
home market,espe- 


cially in the leath. trade by 10 %, in the building materials trade by 8%, in the metal trade by 
er, building mater- 


ials and metal in- 4 %, in the ae industry by 3 °%, and in the textile and foodstuffs indust- 
ries by 1 9% 

In ee course of 12 months the total number of working hours in industry 
has now been reduced by 16 % in round figures or in industry supplying the 
home market by 20 % and in the exporting industries by 12 %. The reduction 
was largest in the hailing materials industry (38 °%), next in the leather and 
textile trades (21 %), in the sawmill industry (16 %), in the metal trade (15 %); 
in the chemical industry and the foodstuffs industry (9 %), and least in the 
paper trade (5 % 


Number of male applicants 
per 100 vacancies 
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The worse state of the labour market has, of course, increased the number 
of unemployed. The public labour exchanges illustrate the position during the 
quarter in the following way: 


Public labour exchanges; number of candidates per 100 vacancies 


Male Female , 
The disproportion 


betw: andidates 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1927 1928 1929 1930 aus 
April 335 232 327 475 109 92 109 1§4 and the number 
May 198 154 215 380 102 114 98 123 of vacancies has 


June 179 150 206 404 10o ©6889 1or_~—s 160 ome. 


The number of candidates during the second quarter of this year was propor- 
tionately larger than during many previous years. — Cessations of work owing 
to disputes did not occur at all during the quarter. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. During April and May the Stock Exchange 
was marked by fairly great liveliness and a continued rise in prices, but in 
June a reaction set in. The Unitas index for shares nevertheless rose during 
the quarter by 3 % for bank shares and 4 % for industrial shares. By the 
end of June the general index had again reached about the same level as 12 
months ago, but, as will be seen from the following table, the movement of 
different papers during the year has been widely divergent. 


Index of stock values; 1926=100 
Change 
June Jan. Feb. Mch. Apl. May June during one 
1929 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 year; °/, 
N, Féreningsbanken q2r 1230 =C«126ss127)ss1330—1330Cs«sT27 + The Vettes taten 
Kansallispankki 738 =123 125 130 136 13906«6136 = for shares for last 
Unionbanken 130 143 143 #+%&+138 147 #421154 «#J4S quarter shows a 
Helsingfors Bank 1j2 147 +147 «+145 «+156 161 ss ree 
Kymmene 126061260 126 1261360139090 industrial shares 
Kemi roy 87 92 96 107 109 8&7 of 4%. — In the 
Tammerfors Linne 146 1 IAI 126 1 1 0 course of 12months 
4 34 4 3 47 47 14 bank shares have 
De Férenade Ylle 75 59 56 49 53 58 I7 risen only 1%, but 
Finlayson m2 21 119 99 11 127 «WZ industrial shares 
Pargas 269 176 1198 212 230 234 236 one ee 
Finska Socker ic? a.) a.) a n,n .) eo 
Strengber 7260 (49H CTSCiTSECDCi‘iaS CS OCT 
F, A, A. 93 75 78 74 81 84 82 
Interurbana Telefon 7123, 135 44137 «42+%139 «#61f0 «6158 678 


Banks 136 131 «133 «6133 «140 14397 
Industrials 144 %123 %«27 «+127 138 142 32 
All shares 137, 126 12906«6©612906138:2~=«O14t 3S 
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HOME TRADE. According to the Unitas index for trade in commodities, 
which is based on the turnover of a large number of representative commetcial 
concerns, the development during the second quarter was as follows: 















































Index for commodity trade Index for commodity trade; monthly average for 
1926 = 100 
Associations of rural dealers 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
April IIo) = 128—sa1G§2—133 
May 114 13 4% 129 
June t0)06=— «t27.«(129)2=Ss«3'f0 
rs a ua ma” , First quarter 98 1123 6 100 
Second quarter 12 130 4 124 
' 
i . . 
y fi ok Sales fell off considerably during the 
ae j During the second r 
| ae quarter trade in second quarter compared with last year, 
i oe } | commodities was ~ ° 
| 12% less in ex- but the reduction was not quite as large 
AY } | tent thun last year; . . . ° 
i . | main - - hh on this occasion as during the first 
i quarter the cor- ° 
i, me. Ck responding — de- quarter. It refers to all classes of business 
Bee . | crease was 14/9. . . . 
ie }::l! as is shown by the following figures which 
a | reproduce sales during the second quarter 
i) a ' 
i: 








in percentage of the quarterly figures 
‘ 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 for 1926. 


SSS 


ame 


HI 1927 1928 1929 1930 


ee | Associations of rural dealers 114 141 152 135 
| \ 4 i Central co-operative concerns 109 129 144 128 


125 130): 108 


There was no marked change in demand during the quarter; it continues poor 
The paying capae- ag regards luxuries and building materials, better for colonial produce and 
ity of wholesale 
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re trade is good, of foodstuffs in general. Competition among wholesalers is very keen and some 

et it! i retail trade worse. x ' . : ; 

b . weaker firms are selling below cost price. The falling tendency of prices and 

hae ft. | reduced consumption have called forth great caution in purchasing. The | 
Pi Kf Bina paying conditions of wholesale trade are good, as before, and as regards retail 
a trade the large central concerns which effectually supervise the business of 
a eS their customers, report that the position is quite satisfactory. On the other 
: ¥ hand many private wholesalers report difficulty in collecting accounts from 
Fiehe ft 


Be retailers. The turnover of private wholesalers also seems to have been 


‘ . 
- | | reduced in general of late to a greater extent than of the so-called 
” Hi 5 Filt a 

im | hes central concerns. 
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The number of bankruptcies which show- Number of protested bills 





ed slight signs of falling during the first 
The number of 
bankruptcies —in- i 
creases, protested 
bills are still con- 

siderable. 


few months of the year, has risen again, 
so that the second quarter has record fig- 
utes. Protested bills, however, have fallen 





off, although they are still considerable. as a 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE UNITAS FIGURES 


The tables and diagrams in Unitas are based partly on official statistics, partly on data collected by the bank 
itself. For the sake of clearness the materials are presented in a uniform way. For this purpose all the index 
) figures are founded on the same basis — the year 1926; with this object new index figures have been drawn 
ie i ‘tie up and some old ones have been calculated afresh in the bank. 
BS i a # THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the materials provided by the 
bis ba | official banking statistics. — In calculating the excess of credits of the Joint Stock banks inland bills, loans, ad- 
f vances on cash credit and the debits ot home correspondents have been included in credits, while deposit and 
i . savings accounts, current accounts and the credits of home correspondents are included in deposits. The deposits 
ae in financial institutions embrace deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings banks, the Post Office Savings bank 
and the savings funds of the cooperative societies. — In the diagram of the balance of payments to foreign countries 
i Bi bills and correspondents are reckoned as assets, correspondents as indebtedness. 
4 4 IMPORTS. A comparison of international trade statistics is made difficult by the different methods of compil. 
a , ‘ ing statistics in various countries. To remove this obstacle a partial uniformity of trade statistics in different 
Us ' countries was decided on at a convention in Brussels in 1913. Some dozens of states joined the convention, 
| 4 though Finland has not joined so far. — In the Unitas table of imports a new division has been introduced 
‘ e of the classes of goods in our trade statistics, numbering about 1,600, according to the main groups of the 
Brussels convention. — In the diagrams, however, a division into imports for consumptive purposes and imports 
of productive goods, employed for a long time in our trade statistics, has been used. — With regard to the 
volume index see below. 
; EXPORTS. The figures for the volume of trade are intended to facilitate a comparison of the extent of trade 
ay independently of the fluctuations of prices during the different periods. With this object the value of trade for 
a . ‘ the periods stated in the tables for imports and exports has been calculated according to the same unchanged 
Wh le prices (1926). The total values thus obtained are expressed — as the volume index — in percentage of the value 
for the corresponding period in 1926. In order to eliminate factors of a fortuitous nature which affect the distrib- 
f : | ution of trade among the different months, the monthly figures for 1926, which serve as the basis, have been 
a 4 ' adjusted in accordance with the proportional distribution of trade by months for the whole period 1921-—1928, 
4h | (Cf INDUSTRY. The data reyarding industry have been obtained for the greater part from the industrial asso- 
. : i i ciations in the branches concerned; to a small extent the tables have been supplemented by direct statistics 
- received from the concerns. — The sales figures of the sawmill industry are approximate and are based on data 
De ' | from concerns which represent altogether about 80 °/o of such exports.— The figures for paper and cellulose are 
i ; » precise and are founded on statistics from all the producers in these branches, but the figures for mechanical 
fay) fake pulp and plywood are approximate according to precise data for about 85 °/o and about 80 °/y respectively of the 
i production. 
} tt COMMERCE. The tables and diagrams are based partly on official statistics, partly on tables published 
a : % in »Mercators, hesides which particulars have been obtained directly from the business houses concerned. — In 
: ‘| 
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the statistics of wholesale trade about 1/3 of the total wholesale business in Finland is represented. 
at LEVEL OF PRICES. The wholesule price index is the Central Statistical Office’s index. — The cost of 
living index, which is officially calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs on the basis of 1913, is given here 
with 1926 as a basis, converted according to the same method and with the same materials as the Ministry for 
as! Social Affairs employs for its index. — The index figures for values per unit in foreign trade have been calculated 
for Unitas by using the materials available in the trade statistics. These index figures do not reflect the 
| movement of prices; they are intended to express the proportion between the actual value of foreign trade 
: during a certain period and the value it is calculated to possess according to the level of prices during 
j the basic year 1926. They therefore indicate to what extent the fluctuation of prices influenced the total value 
of trade. 

A special index has been drawn up by the bank for prices of shares. In the case of 14 representutive Stock 
Exchange papers irdex figures have been calculated, which have then in the general index been weighed in pro- 
® portion to the average share capital of the undertaking concerned in 1926. The index figures are intended 
to express the change in value of the share in one concern that a share of the 1926 type represented. In the calcul- 
ation the average buying price on the Helsingfors Stock Exchange has been employed, but it has been adjusted 
in such a way that the value of the coupon — which only represents the yield of the share, not the value of 
the share itself — has been deducted, while the value of possible bonus shares and options has been added. For 
the coupon a figure has been deducted which has been increased month by month by 1/12 of the total value of the 
‘ coupon for the year. If a bonus share has been issued, the Stock Exchange quotation has been increased 
: proportionately, so that the index figure still represents the original share in the concern. In the case of options 
My their average price quoted on the Exchange has been added. 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 








Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 
_—— in 
Gold reser-| Note | Home : Excess | Redis- || financial 
ve, foreign’ reserve credits || Deposits of counted || institu- 
currency | credits bills tions 








837 597 551 3 696 I 368 152 7 494 
1740 479 4 168 1054 26 7 904 
1410 654 4 648 989 87 9 047 
1 676 810 5 287 1 136 55 10 631 
1036 1556 5 843 2 145 604 II 711 

971 ‘ 1 381 5 995 2 085 490 12073 


963 1 477 6 077 2 220 479 12 085 
881 I 515 6 064 2 373 540 12 006 
846 I $33 6 179 2 320 $73 12 149 
806 I 526 6 148 2272 598 12 064 
821 1 §22 6 086 2 263 589 12017 
849 434 1 464 6 042 2 235 549 11 925 
go2z 459 I 410 $952 2315 490 11 837 
898 496 I 433 5 893 2357 sit 11 644 
971 535 1 381 5 995 2 085 490 12 073 


930 Jan. I 007 572 I 307 5 985 2026 408 12 116 

|” Feb. I 040 497 I 372 6015 2 045 464 12 176 
Marchi} 1 238 555 I 261 6 101 1 805 376 12 426 
April 1 250 574 I O41 6 134 | 1 694 191 12 483 
May I 327 561 903 S133 | 2391 52 12 849 
June 1179 $24 | 841 6 279 | 073 21 12 911 


Foreign balances of the Bank of Finland and the Joint Stock banks 












































1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
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Bank of Finland. Bills rediscounted by Joint Stock banks 
1926 | 1927 | 1929 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 




























































































































| | rocq. Raw mate- poe i : 
Year ee rials,semi-| Finished Live beomapaed Total || Volume | 
Month > | finished goods animals |.’ . imports || index 
| beverages & minted 
| | products | | 
| | | 
1924 || 1681 1150 1821 | 2 | 61 4715 85 | 
1925 2058 1 380 2074 2 6 5 520 96 
1926 1484 1 566 2 609 I 8 5 668 100 | 
1927 1533 1 645 3 197 4 7 6 386 113 
1928 2 088 1 984 3921 Io 10 8013 141 | 
1929 I 932 I 700 3 348 7 10 6 996 125 | 
1929 April 185 140 385 Ou. 0.8 711 152 | 
May 194 179 445 0.1 1 819 147 | 
June 177 134 332 0.8 0.9 645 127 | 
July 148 175 314 1.2 0.6 639 139 | 
Aug. 147 174 287 1.4 | 0.8 610 124 | 
Sept. 157 174 292 0.3 | £2 624 114 
Oct. 181 193 279 0,09 Tor 654 119 
Nov. 185 164 222 0.2 0.4 572 III 
Dec. 205 112 214 2.0 0.8 534 III 
1930Jan. 76 85 148 0.2 0.4 309 100 
Feb. 74 82 140 0.2 0.7 297 || 108 
March 82 84 181 0.2 0.7 348 || 106 
April 98 | 116 228 0.2 0.4 443 107 
May 112 | 129 276 0.3 0.6 518 106 
June IIo | 133 210 O.1 0.5 454 106 
Monthly figures = § Imports of goods for consumption = = Average for 12 months 
1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 
| . 
: E 
= | =a 
PEE 5 E : E 200 
HL z 
| BEE =| 
PEELE 3 
E B E E 100 
TEE E 
ALEEEEL 26 
ATH TULL 
9 i 1 5 9 ll 1 5 7 9 il 
Monthly figures = § Imports of productive goods = = Average for 12 months *Y 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 a 
300 
200 
: q = = 100 
: ace 
E BE 
E cE 
E Be 
Se 
7 9 1 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
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Year Wood Yo paren | Animal Other Total Volume 
Month goods Ana | foodstuffs | exports exports index 
1924 2 839 1 354 | 386 392 || «4.971 86 
1925 3 O12 1537 | 614 41r | = =5 574 95 
1926 3153 1629 | ~~ 531 323 || «= § 636 100 
1927 3711 1678 | 565 370 ~— || Ss 6 3,24 112 
1928 3481 1 867 | 512 385 =|} 6245 III 
| 1929 3 481 I 9OI 599 446 | 6427 117 
1g929April 55 217 56 41 | 369 158 
| May 206 189 69 34—O i 498 146 
June 443 155 48 29 | 675 124 
July 574 141 54 33 802 104 
Aug. 651 170 43 “oo 904 129 
Sept. 463 157 40 44 Cd 714 104 
Oct. 451 186 43 51 731 106 
Nov. 317 182 44 52 595 103 
Dec. 201 172 43 36 452 III 
1930Jan. 54 186 | 52 27 319 169 
Feb. | 38 144 | 49 28 259 160 
March 43 146 | 52 25 266 147 
April | 75 160 54 35 324 143 
May | 236 55 | 43 45 | 479 139 
June || 447 150 | 45 30 672 124 
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a Monthly figures = 


Exports of sawn timber 


- = Average for 12 months 
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Exports of cellulose 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 
Paper | Mechanical -~ 
Sawntimber| Newsprint | Other | Cellulose pulp Plywood | 
Year Sold for shi i. aper Orders in hand| Orders in hand 
a pape pape | Producti 
Month ping season Orders a in | Orders in. hand . Tons Toms —|in ub. met’ 
Stds | | Dry weight | Dry weight “me 
End of End of End of End of | 
1924 I 000 000 | 92 000 27 000 163 000 a 
1925 T 000 000 99 000 25 000 249 000 20 000 , 
1926 I 100000 98 000 31 000 221 000 36 000 88 100 
1927 1 250000 | 106 000 36 000 251 000 79 000 88 100 
1928 I 150000 | 153000 38 000 361 Oov 100 000 105 000 
1929 I 180 000 | 343 000 41 000 425 000 144 000 146 500 
1g29April 660000 | 122000 46 000 440 000 147 000 12400 | 
May 730000 | 106000 44 000 456 000 141 000 12700 | 
5 June 800000 | 127000 38 000 438 000 13I 000 II 200 
ob July 860000 120000 35 000 309 000 138 000 13 300 
ie Aug. 930000 , 116000 31 000 425 000 130 000 14 300 
ip Hise Sept. 1025000 | 116000 30 000 412 000 148 000 13 400 
: : Oct. I 100 000 141 000 38 000 398 000 153 000 13 300 | 
% rf Nov. I 1§§ 000 141 000 39 000 374 000 158 000 12400 | 
3 , f Dec. 1180000 | 143 000 41 000 425 000 144 000 10 100 | 
\ 1930Jan. 290 000 | 155 000 47 000 423 000 133 000 12 100 | 
a 4 Feb. 350 000 | 141 000 52 000 431 000 241 000 11300 | 
Ba it) March 420000 | 129000 41 000 418 oco 240 000 II. 900 | 
| ay: Te April 500000 | 116000 41 000 433 000 223 000 12700 | 
1 he May 560 000 105 000 49 000 463 000 212 000 13 400 | 
Bea | June 610 000 93 000 43 000 458 000 197 000 II ooo | 
ee : ‘ 
oo Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
As : 4 P 9 Monthly averages for 1926100 0% 
f ie We ar 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 | 
t i ay 
A ‘ , 
ita fe 3 \" 
ae 
i Mp ; : | 150 150 
4; } 
| | 
i if ™ 100 
if ‘ 
F: | a ; 
me | 
Ve rt i } r 3 Ss 1 8 5 I © a: ie 
1) Be Production of industry supplying bome market 
an | en en % Monthly averages for 1926=100 % 
a Mi wo 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 10 
Bae 
View “Fs | 100 - 
Mh is | 
i (| 
‘helt ‘ 
th os 4 50 50 
ie} 
4 4 | i 7 T 1 7 1 1 
a ts 
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| Sales of the 








COMMERCE IN FINLAND 





Sales of the 


Sales on 

















ail 
| ice entralcoop- | associations||the Helsing- Protested || Bankrupt- ‘ae 
| Month _ || tative. or- of country || fors Stock bills cies traffic 
ganisations | dealers Exchange ill, track-axle 

Mill. mks Mill. mks Mill. mks Mill. mks Number . km 
1924 i452 575 119 57 1179 589 
1925 1 647 672 (45 37 891 589 
1926 1751 743 341 37 828 632 
1927 1.926 865 784 37 857 671 
1928 2 295 1073 511 43 889 665 
192y 2274 1 037 168 103 I 401 653 
1929 April 240 96 19 6.9 go 56 
May 209 94 II 7.2 131 56 
June 180 91 7 6.6 120 63 
July 201 go 6 7a 78 69 
Aug. 214 86 9 9.7 90 68 
Sept. 204 89 18 9.3 129 53 
Oct. 196 103 16 11.5 140 50 
Nov. 155 74 17 11.5 188 43 
Dec. 139 76 II 12.7 179 38 
'1930Jan. 146 60. 20 12.6 166 43 
| Feb, 149 66 18 12.7 170 52 
March 187 78 16 13.5 165 55 
April 212 86 28 11.2 215 49 
| May 190 88 12 10.6 184 56 
| June 159 76 9 13.9 , : 












































“4 Central co-operative organisations — J 


Wholesale business 


Mill, 
| = Associations of country dealers oy, 
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200 
150 
100 
50 
| 
| J Li Amount 
. ve eS . +. . -. oS 1 1 3 5 of bills 
Bankruptcies = J Bankruptcies and protested bills | = Protested bine Mit 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 14 
12 
10 
8 
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LEVEL OF PRICES IN FINLAND 


Index for prices and values; 1926 = 100 


















































| Wholesale prices Foreign trade, | 
Y Agri- | mre _ value per unit | Prices of | 
ear ot | Industrial — shares on 
Month te | products,| ~; d tiving ly E Helsingfors 
—_ Finnish — ——— aes Exchange 
1924 . ‘ c, IOT 99 | 98 IOI 79 
1925 : . c. 104 102 || 106 102 79 
1926 100 100 100 100 | +100 100 100 
1927 104 100 IOI 102 98 100 152 
1928 110 102 102 104 98 99 170 
1929 100 99 98 104 4 96 135 
1929 April 104 99 99 103 100 gt 138 
May 103 99 98 1oz || 96 93 140 
June 102 98 98 op |} Ss 97 137 
July 98 99 97 103} gt 99 135 
Aug. 97 98 97 104 | 93 100 133 
Sept. 95 98 96 104 94~«CO| 98 126 
Okt. 95 98 96 104 6 || Ss gy | 97 121 
Nov. 94 98 95 104 || 91 95 124 
Dec. 92 98 95 102 || 90 94 124 
1930Jan. 88 98 94 99 || or 9g! 126 
| Feb. 88 97 93 98 | gt 88 129 
March 88 97 92 97 «| 89 88 129 
| April 85 97 92 95 || 87 86 138 
| May 82 96 99 93 || 8 92 141 
| June 82 96 90 93 82 95 135 





Prices of shares on the Helsing fors Stock Exchange 


Industrial shares =] 


Average prices 1926 — 100 


| = Bank shares % 









































1926 1927 1925 1929 1930 1 200 
1% 
150 
13 
100 
% 
50 
3 
“= = =. . US he 1 3 5 7 9 11 1 5 7 ll 1 5 : . 5 
Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =§ Bank rates |=Big banks’ rates for deposits "/0 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 ’ 
8 
: 
5 
4 
3 
| 2 
\ 1 
| 
| 
.wrT eS oS 1 3.65 7 9 it 1 3.65 ,. eS 1 a a 1 5 


















































AB 


NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 


FINLAND 


BALANCE SHEET 30th JUNE 1930 


LIABILITIES Finnish Marks 








CE OE OD oo. kins ce ti eckesneeces 240,000,000: — 
CE a hea eckas Wet iavevbaegees 197,103,710: 50 
p SPOUT PETITE RT CTE CTS E ee 1,651,386,584: 89 
EEE IO AIO, OOOO 195,221,639: II 
EE 4. obo nny aan eed se Gekis 25,202,954: 06 
IN ba chads cecweetenneendse’ $96,090,271: 21 
PE 5 a cis dude cetsetansecine 24,044,817: 02 
Se CE 6 ok a0. 040 nh we sadn 66,748,159: 33 

Fmk  2,995,798,136: 12 

ASSETS Finnish Marks 

Cash in hand and with Balances Bank of Finland 114,828,411; 33 
Government and other Bonds .............4. 111,010,671: 60 
CY A x can b4eheedecetccecde 716,434,388: 38 
Ee Sere ee ee er eee re ee 928,499,442: 94 
| eee ee eee ne 1,050,237,551: 80 
no c5kcbu.s eed buwannane 29,900,000: — 
ME ME he 6665 cdae eneeewseses 39,780,450: 26 
Mortgage Department ...... 00 eee eevee §,107,219: 81 

Fmk — 2,995,798,136: 12 
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AB 


NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 


CREDITED 
FOR 1929 


156,000 DEPOSITORS 





WITH INTEREST EXCEEDING 


FMK 


137,000,000 


= $ 3,450,000 
=£ 710,000 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OWN FUNDS OF THIS BANK DURING; THE YEARS 
1919-1929 IS SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING DIAGRAM 











Capital paid up 
(L) Reserve Funds 
















































































1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 








Helsingfors 1930 - Centraltryckeriet 


